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THE  STATE  OF  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
A Pessimistic  Diagnosis  By  The  Numbers 


Part  2 

PUPIL  ENROLLMENTS 


Boston's  public  school  enrollment  dropped  35%  from  1970  to  1980  and  there  is  no 
end  to  the  decline  in  sight.  From  a high  of  96,000  students  in  the  public  schools  in 
1970,  the  total  dropped  to  just  below  63,000  in  1980.  It  is  expected  to  dip  below 
60,000  this  fall  and  could  possibly  drop  under  50,000  by  1984.  The  annual  rate  of 
decline  has  been  steeper  since  the  start  of  court-ordered  desegregation  in  the  1974-75 
school  year  than  it  was  previously.  The  projected  enrollment  decline  over  the  next 
few  years  will  be  felt  more  heavily  in  the  elementary  and  middle  schools,  a fact  which 
has  implications  for  additional  school  closings.  The  causes  of  enrollment  decline  in- 
clude a sharp  drop  in  births,  the  outward  migration  from  the  city,  the  federal  desegre- 
gation order  and  the  increasing  popularity  of  private  and  parochial  schools.  Enrollment 
in  the  private  and  parochial  schools  serving  Boston  since  1975  has  been  relatively  stable 
at  about  30,090  or  50%  of  current  public  school  enrollment.  Prior  to  1974  private  and 
parochial  school  enrollment  was  falling  faster  than  public  school  enrollment. 

The  1970 's  also  brought  a dramatic  change  in  the  racial  and  ethnic  mix  of  the 
public  school  population.  The  system  has  moved  from  a white  to  a minority-group 
dominated  public  school  enrollment.  Blacks  and  other  minorities  represented  36%  of 
the  enrollment  in  1970  and  65%  in  1980.  Total  enrollment  decreased  by  33,304  over  the 
decade.  That  net  loss  reflected  an  extremely  large  decrease  in  white  enrollment 
(-39,582  or  64%),  a slight  loss  in  black  enrollment  (-683  or  2%),  and  a substantial 
increase  in  other  minority  enrollment,  primarily  Hispanics,  (+6,961  or  119%).  Thus, 
white  students,  who  made  up  64%  of  the  enrollment  in  1970,  represented  only  35%  last 
year.  Black  enrollment  went  from  30%  to  45%  of  the  total,  and  other  minority  enroll- 
ment rose  from  6%  to  20%  in  the  same  period.  The  decline  in  enrollment  and  the  trend 
toward  a student  population  with  minority  groups  in  the  majority  is  consistent  with 
other  large  urban  school  districts  in  the  country. 

The  drop  in  the  birth  rate,  declining  white  enrollment,  a stabilized  black  popu- 
lation, offset  slightly  by  a higher  total  for  other  minority  students,  portend  both  a 
continued  overall  decline  in  enrollment  and  increased  difficulty  maintaining  a 
racially  mixed  school  system  in  Boston.  A School  Department  internal  analysis  of  de- 
segregation progress  in  1979  concluded  that  only  24%  of  the  system's  149  schools  com- 
plied with  the  court-approved  desegregation  indices  for  all  races;  59%  were  only  in 
partial  compliance,  meeting  the  court's  criteria  for  one  or  two  of  the  three  racial 
groups.  That  was  true  even  after  the  percentage  of  white  pupils  required  to  desegre- 
gate a school  in  each  district  was  reduced  each  year  from  1975  to  1979.  Given  this 
trend  and  in  view  of  the  remote  likelihood  of  a court  decision  for  metropolitan-wide 
school  desegregation  measures,  the  federal  court  and  officials  now  preparing  additional 
court  orders  should  concentrate  on  providing  educational  equity  for  all  students.  Among 
the  options  under  this  approach  are  consolidation  of  school  districts,  program  enrich- 
ment through  district  level  mini-magnet  schools  and  contractual  arrangements  for  private 
and  non-profit  operation  of  school  programs  and  facilities. 


A comprehensive  review  of  the  enrollment  statistics  has  been  done  for  the  Research 
Bureau  as  part  of  a study  of  educational  standards  here  and  in  other  cities.  The  work 
was  done  under  contract  by  the  Boston  Urban  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
and  it  is  being  summarized  in  a series  of  four  Special  Reports.  The  first  dealt  with 
expenditures.  The  next  will  focus  on  buildings  and  staff. 

Enrollment  Down  55%  From  1970  to  1980 

Boston's  public  schools  lost  33,304  pupils  between  1970  and  1980.  From  a 
peak  enrollment  of  96,139  in  1970,  the  number  of  pupils  dropped  to  62,835  in  1980.  The 
enrollment  decline  actually  is  somewhat  less  due  to  inflated  pupil  numbers  in  the  early 
years.  Enrollment  is  estimated  to  drop  just  below  60,000  this  fall.  According  to  a 1979 
study  by  Harbridge  House,  Inc.,  actual  pupil  enrollments  will  continue  to  decrease  and 
fall  to  50,000  by  1983.  If  those  projections  hold  true,  Boston  schools  would  be  serving 
some  46,000  fewer  pupils  than  in  1970,  a drop  of  48%. 

In  Boston  and  most  large  urban  school  systems,  the  primary  cause  of  rapidly  fall- 
ing enrollment  has  been  a sharp  drop  in  births.  There  were  13,112  births  in  Boston  in 
1965,  when  students  who  will  be  in  the  senior  class  in  1983  were  born.  By  1977  births 
had  fallen  to  6,996,  a decline  of  47%.  There  have  been  slight  increases  from  that  low 
point  of  1977,  with  births  up  almost  2%  in  1978  and  up  another  4%  in  1979.  Those  in- 
creases, however,  will  have  little  effect  on  future  enrollment  levels.  Meanwhile  further 
losses  in  the  public  school  population  can  be  expected  due  to  the  outward  migration  from 
the  city  and  the  continuing  trend  of  parents  to  choose  non-public  schools. 

Slightly  less  than  30,000  Boston  residents  are  currently  enrolled  in  approximately 
300  private  and  non-Boston  public  schools  in  the  metropolitan  area.  That  is  almost  one 
half  of  the  enrollment  in  the  city  system.  Enrollments  in  parochial  and  other  private 
schools  in  Boston  have  remained  relatively  stable  since  1974  and  they  are  expected  to 
decline  32%  less  than  public  school  enrollment  by  1983.  That  comparative  rate  of  decline 
contrasts  with  experience  between  1968  and  1976,  when  non-public  school  enrollments 
dropped  31%  more  than  public  school  enrollment. 

The  elementary  grades  have  been  hit  hardest  by  the  enrollment  decline  in  the  last 
ten  years.  From  1970  to  1980  elementary  enrollment  dropped  by  23,067  or  52%.  Kinder- 
garten enrollment  declined  by  6,897  or  48%.  The  reduction  of  kindergarten  and  elementary 
enrollment  combined  represented  90%  of  the  overall  loss  since  1970.  The  biggest  loss  in 
elementary  enrollment,  9,720  pupils,  occurred  in  1974,  the  first  year  of  court-ordered 
desegregation.  Enrollment  changes  by  grade  are  shown  below. 


School 

Kinder- 

Elementary 

Middle 

High 

Year 

garten 

Grades  1-5 

Grades  6-8 

Grades  9-12 

Total 

1970-71 

14,341 

44,616 

16,267 

20,915 

96,139 

1976-77 

9,597 

27,293 

17,370 

19,423 

73,683 

1980-81 

7,444 

21,549 

14,654 

19,188 

62,835 

1983-84* 

6,062+ 

17,200 

11,224 

15,439 

49,925 

*Harbridge  House,  Inc.  actual  enrollment  projections. 

+Based  on  assumption  of  two-year  kindergarten  program. 

Projections  by  grade  from  1980  to  1983  indicate  that  the  enrollment  decline  will 
be  felt  more  heavily  in  the  elementary  and  middle  schools.  By  1983  elementary  enroll- 
ment is  projected  to  decline  by  20%  and  middle  school  enrollment  by  23%.  The  continued 
drop  in  enrollment  has  implications  for  school  closings  in  addition  to  the  27  schools 
closed  this  year  and  for  school  consolidation  at  all  grade  levels. 

Moving  Toward  A Minority  Dominated  School  System 

The  most  dramatic  transformation  in  Boston's  school  population  during  the  past 
decade  has  been  along  racial  and  ethnic  lines.  It  is  no  longer  whites  but  minority 
group  members  who  dominate  public  school  enrollment.  Blacks  and  other  minorities 
represented  36%  of  total  enrollment  in  1970,  53%  in  1975  and  65%  in  1980.  As  noted 
earlier,  the  total  enrollment  loss  in  the  1970's  was  33,304,  but  the  white  student 
total  fell  by  an  even  larger  number,  39,582.  In  the  same  period  there  was  a slight 


decrease  in  black  enrollment  of  683  and  more  than  a doubling  of  other  minority  pupils, 
up  by  6,961.  During  that  period  elementary  enrollment  dropped  by  23,067  or  52%.  Over 
95%  of  that  loss  was  in  white  enrollment,  which  in  1980  totaled  only  6,472  pupils. 

Court  ordered  desegregation  went  into  effect  in  the  1974-75  school  year.  Total 
enrollment  in  Boston  declined  in  1974  and  on  through  1980  by  a total  of  30,396  or  33%. 

A more  precise  accounting  of  pupils  starting  in  1975  contributed  to  some  of  the  enroll- 
ment drop.  Most  of  the  net  loss  was  in  white  enrollment,  which  fell  by  31,284  or  59%. 
The  most  drastic  cuts  came  in  1974,  1975,  1976,  during  which  white  enrollment  dropped 
by  20,831  or  39%.  Black  enrollment,  which  has  been  slightly  but  steadily  declining 
since  1974,  decreased  by  3,826  or  12%  by  1980.  Hispanic,  Asian  and  all  other  minority 
enrollments  during  this  period  increased  as  a group  by  4,714  or  58%.  Shown  below  is 
the  actual  student  enrollment  by  race,  K-12. 


School 

Black 

White 

Other 

Year 

Number 

q, 

0 

Number 

% 

Number 

q. 

Total 

1970-71 

28,649 

29.8 

61,626 

64.1 

5,864 

6.1 

96,139 

1971-72 

30,391 

31.7 

58,960 

61.5 

6,519 

6.8 

95,870 

1972-73 

31,514 

33.1 

56,650 

59.5 

7,045 

7.4 

95,209 

1973-74 

31,792 

34.1 

53,328 

57.2 

8,111 

8.7 

93,231 

1974-75 

31,547 

37.0 

44,677 

52.4 

9,037 

10.6 

85,261 

1975-76 

31,092 

40.7 

36,244 

47.4 

9,125 

11.9 

76,461 

1976-77 

30,087 

40.8 

32,497 

44.1 

1 1 , 099 

15  .0 

73,683 

1977-78 

29,564 

42.1 

28,839 

41.1 

11,764 

16.8 

70,167 

1978-79 

28,915 

43.1 

25,877 

38.6 

12,225 

18.3 

67,017 

1979-80 

28,071 

43.6 

23,743 

36.9 

12,513 

19.5 

64,327 

1980-81 

27,966 

44.5 

22,044 

35.1 

12,825 

20.4 

62,835 

Increase  (Decrease) 
1970  to  1980  (683) 

2.4% 

(39,582) 

64.2% 

6,961 

118.7% 

(33,304) 

Boston's  Problems  Shared  by  Other  Cities 

Boston's  dramatic  decline  in  the  overall  public  school  population  and  the  trend 
toward  domination  by  minority  groups  are  consistent  with  the  emerging  patterns  in  the 
nation's  other  large  urban  school  districts.  These  trends  have  been  evident  in  cities 
both  with  and  without  court-ordered  desegregation  plans.  According  to  a survey  conduct- 
ed by  the  National  School  Boards  Association,  40  of  43  urban  school  systems  responding 
(all  with  over  45,000  pupils)  suffered  enrollment  losses  from  1970-71  to  1977-78.  The 
losses  ranged  from  a low  of  less  than  1%  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  to  a high  of  36%  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  The  average  decline  for  the  40  cities  was  21%.  Boston's  loss  during 
this  period  was  27%.  In  the  same  survey,  30  of  50  systems  responding  disclosed  that 
during  the  1977-78  school  year  a majority  of  their  enrollments  consisted  of  minority 
group  pupils.  The  percentages  of  minority  enrollment  ranged  from  a high  of  96%  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  a low  of  52%  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 

The  Difficulty  of  Maintaining  Desegregation  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools 


Since  1974,  the  Boston  School  Committee  has  been  ordered  by  the  federal  court  to 
desegregate  the  Boston  public  schools.  Analysis  of  Boston's  desegregation  progress  as 
of  September,  1979,  showed  that  only  35  of  the  149  city  schools,  or  24%,  complied  with 
the  court's  desegregation  standards  for  all  races  in  their  respective  districts.  Only 
22%  of  all  schools  met  the  court's  criteria  for  two  of  the  three  racial  groups,  37% 
met  the  criteria  for  just  one  race  and  17%  did  not  meet  the  standards  for  any  race. 

Difficulties  in  achieving  desegregation  goals  have  mounted  even  as  the  court- 
approved  criteria  for  each  race  have  eased  each  year.  The  percentage  of  white  pupils 
required  to  desegregate  a school  was  reduced,  and  the  percentage  of  black  and  other 
minority  students  permitted  to  attend  a desegregated  school  was  increased.  For  example, 
the  Department  of  Management  Information  System's  internal  analysis  showed  that  in 
District  IV,  Hyde  Park,  the  court -approved  racial  criteria  for  blacks  was  35%  in  1975 
but  was  increased  each  year  until  in  1979  60%  was  acceptable.  Similarly  the  court- 
approved  standard  for  whites  in  District  IV  started  off  at  61%  in  1975  but  each  year  was 
lowered  until  in  1979  a school  could  meet  the  criteria  with  only  37%  white  enrollment. 


The  annual  changes  in  racial/ethnic  percentages  were  designed  to  offset  the  losses  of 
white  students  attending  the  public  schools.  However,  after  five  years  of  such  adjust- 
ments only  45%  of  the  schools  met  the  standards  for  at  least  two  of  the  three  racial  ' 
categories  in  1979.  An  important  consequence  of  adjustments  designed  to  maintain 
desegregated  schools  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  requiring  trans- 
portation. Between  1975  and  1979  the  number  of  students  requiring  transportation  in- 
creased from  24,600  or  32%  of  the  enrollment  to  36,700  or  59%. 

The  continued  decline  of  white  student  enrollment  since  1979,  along  with  a 
stabilized  black  population  and  a higher  total  for  other  minority  students,  clearly 
indicates  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  schools  which  have  had  difficulty  in  com- 
plying fully  with  desegregation  criteria.  Only  59%  of  the  school-age  residents  of 
Boston  attend  its  public  schools  and  recent  efforts  to  recruit  white  students  from  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools  have  not  had  much  effect.  The  birth-rate  trend  is  not  likely 
to  increase  school  membership  in  Boston  dramatically  in  the  near  future.  All  these  con- 
ditions weaken  the  capacity  of  the  public  school  system  to  establish  and  sustain  a rea- 
sonable enrollment  mix  by  racial,  ethnic  and  income  group.  Court  approval  last  May  of 
the  first  phase  of  the  School  Department's  Unified  Facilities  Plan,  which  called  for 
closing  27  buildings,  was  a major  step  toward  coping  with  the  enrollment  trends  which 
have  impeded  the  achievement  of  desegregation  goals.  However,  those  closings  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  sustain  a desegregated  school  setting  and  could  trigger  further  un- 
anticipated withdrawals  of  white  students. 

Given  the  discouraging  analysis  of  the  enrollment  trends  and  patterns  in  the 
Boston  schools  to  date  and  the  concern  about  the  ability  of  the  system  to  sustain  a truly 
desegregated  school  setting  in  the  future,  the  federal  court  and  officials  now  preparing 
additional  court  orders  should  focus  on  ideas  for  strengthening  educational  equity  and 
program  options  for  all  students.  These  might  include  the  consolidation  of  school  dis- 
tricts, establishment  of  mini-magnet  schools  in  the  district  and  the  contractual  operation 
of  vocational  education  for  facilities  or  program  components.  Improving  the  quality  of 
instructional  services  by  building  on  university  and  business  involvement  and  on  the 
successful  magnet  concept  is  essential  in  light  of  the  poor  pupil  performance  in  math  and 
reading  tests  over  the  last  ten  years,  a subject  of  the  final  report  in  this  series. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  implication  of  the  current  minority  preponderance  in 
public  school  enrollment  is  the  contrast  with  the  white  majority  among  the  city's 
electorate.  With  that  reality  and  the  fact  that  most  Boston  households  have  no 
children  of  school  age,  it  will  be  difficult  to  generate  popular  interest  and  support 
for  public  education  both  for  the  short  and  long  term. 


Harry  M.  Durning,  Executive  Director 
Samuel  R.  Tyler,  Associate  Executive  Director 
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